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NEW MEXICO BUSINESS INDEX 
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@ 202.7 for MARCH 
4193.2 a Year Ago 


@€1947-1949 Average 


BUSINESS 


Sing a song of plus-signs, 
our indexes are swinging high. Retail sales, 
utility sales, banking, employment, mine 
production, farm prices... they all rose in 
March... resulting in an Index of Business 
Activity of 202.7 for the month. This was 
7 per cent higher than February, and almost 
as high as the best months of the prosperous 
year of 1955. 

March's retail sales rose 10 percent over 
those of February. Easter shoppers pushed 
apparel sales up by 32.7 per cent. Food, 
furniture, and building materials sales held 
about even. Automotive sales figures, how- 
ever, are still unavailable. 

Banking activity improved in March and 
held the same level in April. 

Jobs increased in every single category . 
for the second consecutive month. Spring 
hirings have almost made up for the minor 
slump that took place right after Christmas. 
- Building permits were down in March and 
up again in April. This year's levels, how- 
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(continued from front page) 


ever, are still substantially below those of 1955. 


Here’s how April looked 


in the early indexes: Aer! = Per Cent Change 
ex 


April 1956 From 


Petroleum and (1947-49 mo. March April 
minerals production made substantial gains in March, compared av. = 100) 1956 1955 
to February. Doubtless, March's additional working days helped, 
but the 5.4 per cent gain in mining employment indicates a rise a 211.1 0.0 6+ «(68.5 
in daily output, too. If you look at the mineral production indexes Bank Loans & Discounts. ... . 190.9 +* 2.6 £ 16.7 
for March 1955, you will note some very substantial year-to-year Demand Deposits ........ 156.9 + 1.6 + 2.0 
increases: petroleum, up 10.1 per cent; zinc, up 413.1 per cent; 240.9 - 63 + 16.1 
copper, up 35.3 per cent; lead, up 138.6 per cent; and potash, Building Permits - Total... . 211.4 +10.7 += 37.6 
up 4,2 per cent. . 176.2 + 18.1 - 18.5 
March farm prices gained somewhat over those of February, Non-Residential ........ 283.7 + 4.1 - 47.5 
but they are still substantially below March 1955 levels. 211.2 - 5.8 5.5 
SAyesteck Prices ....... 84.6 + 2.4 - 10.3 
86.5 + 0.9 - 8.0 
How did your district fare in April? 
District 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
April 1956 Compared with March 1956 
Bank Debits - 14 + 4.2 - 7.4 - 6.8 - 3.5 
Loans and Discounts -+11.5 + 10.5 - 6.9 - 16.2 + 9.0 - 9.6 
Demand Deposits 24 - 2.7 * 23 22.4 23 * 
Time Deposits 682 - 13 - 1.8 - 0.4 - 2.2 6.6 - 5.5 
Postal Receipts + 52 +-22.2 +-+24.3 - 2.8 = Ba - 10.4 - 19.0 - 14.3 «- §,2 
April 1956 Compared with April 1955 
Bank Debits + 29.8 +14.9 - 45 + 10.9 - 2.5 - 2.3 + 4.8 + 1.6 
Loans and Discounts + 7.3 +31.0 + 18.8 - 3.2 - 4.0 ~ + 2.3 
Demand Deposits +S +32.0 + 6.8 * 14 - 18.9 - 3.6 + 3.9 + 3.5 - 0.4 
Time Deposits + 29.5 + 29.6 + 6.8 7146.0 + 25.7 
Postal Receipts 24 - + 64 + 5.9 + 11.6 
Here’s the complete roundup of March indexes: 
March Per Cent Change March Per Cent Change 
Index March 1956 From Index March 1956 From 
(1947-49 mo. Feb. Mar. (1947-49 mo. Feb. Mar. 
av. = 100) 1956 1955 av. = 100) 1956 1955 
Index of Business Activity. ... 202.7 + 7.0 + 4.9 Wage Employment........ 139.6 * 24 + 4.8 
Sales of Retail Stores...... 175.4 + 10.0 + 18.5 Manufacturing ......... 182.5 + £2.59 + 4.6 
Automotive Dealers ...... na na na Transportation & Utilities. . . 124.6 + 0.5 + 6.2 
Subsistence Stores. ...... 154.4 - 0.2 Trem. .... 140.0 + 1.2 + €.7 
Furniture & Appliances... . 285.5 * +100.4 204.4 * * 
Building Materials Dealers . . 138.2 + 4.8 + 4,1 Services & Miscellaneous... 106.2 * 54 + 5.6 
Other Retail Stores ...... 180.1 + 18.8 + 18.6 Per eee eee 165.8 + Gs + 4.0 
Amusement Sales ........ 91.0 - 23.3 - 24.9 Contract Construction. .... 109.2 + 16 - 0.7 
. 221.8 + 3.3 * Building Permits - Total... . 190.9 - 10.8 - 39.9 
Comtrectora’ Geles .....+-. 244.6 - 1.9 - §.3 Ses 149.2 - 14.7 - 44.0 
Wholesale Sales. ........ 129.3 + 12.3 - 5.4 Non-Residential ........ 272.5 - 14.5 - 44.8 
Public Utility Sales ..... rn 192.9 + 40.5 + 23.2 Petroleum Production. ..... 197.9 + 9.3 + 12% 
Manufacturers' Sales ...... 293.4 + 3.7 - 3.4 Electric Power Production. . . 207.6 + 11.0 + 16.1 
Life Insurance Sales ...... 425.1 + @2 + €,7 Metallics Production - Total . . 114.8 + 13.3 + 71.4 
211.1 + + 3.6 Mine Production - Copper. . . . 138.1 + 12.0 + 35.3 
Bank Loans & Discounts. ... . 184.3 + 13.6 + 3.7 Mine Production - Lead. .... 80.9 + 25.0 +138.6 
Demand Deposits ........ 154.4 + 0.6 - 0.1 Mine Production - Zinc. .... 85.8 + 15.4 +413.1 
241.67 + 3.6 + 17.3° Mine Production - Potash. .. . 249.1 + 4.2 
Business Failure Liabilities . . 400.9 + 22.7 +253.1 pe ee ee 81.7 + 0.9 - 10.2 
224.2 + 12.7 + 2.9 Livestock Prices. ....... 82.6 - 10.8 
6 6 85.7 + 0.9 - 8.8 
TANot available 
"Revised 
Sources: 


Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 

Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment 
Security Commission 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 

Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 

Farm Prices: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 

Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 
Bureau of Business Research 

Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


DESPITE “SOIL BANK” PAYMENTS ... 


Another Decline in Crops Is Indicated 


THE VALUE of New Mexico's leading farm 
crops declined 12 per cent last year, compared 
to 1954, and many a businessman who depends 
onthe farm trade is now wondering about the out- 
look for 1956. 

It appears now that New Mexico farmers are 
in for another decline this year, but it may not 
be as great as the one suffered in 1955. 

At the outset of the season, it appeared that 
plantings of most of New Mexico's leading crops 
would either be about the same as those of 1955 
or slightly less. (See Table 1 on this page.) 

Cotton, which has provided more than half of 
state's crop income in the past few years, seem- 
ed due for both a small cut in acreage and a sub- 
stantial drop in support price. (The acreage cuts 
are shown on Page 4.) 

But many other factors--such as parity price 
and growing conditions--have an influence on the 
farmer's ultimate income from cotton, and we 
asked John O. Kling, extension economist for 
New Mexico A & M College, to review the whole 
situation. At the end of May, he estimated that 
the value of this year's cotton crop would be down 
oy something between 2 and 8 percent, compared 
to last year. (His discussion of the cotton out- 
look appears as a separate article in this issue.) 

But the best of estimates can be upset by the 
course of events. Just as this issue was at the 


issued "Soil Bank" regulations which will greatly 
alter New Mexico's cotton and wheat acreages. 


HOW MUCH OF A CHANGE? 

The "Soil Bank" is a new program under which 
Uncle Sam will make special payments to farmers 
for taking a portion of their cotton or wheatacres 
out of cultivation. Furthermore, a very recent 
administrative decision also allows payments to 
farmers who plough under portions of 1956 crops 
already planted, and payments are also being 
offered for crops damaged by drouth or other 
farming hazards. 

Since this is a voluntary program we have no 
way of telling at present how many New Mexico 
farmers will sign up for these payments nor how 
many acres will be involved. However, one top 
official estimates that half of the state's wheat 
acreage and 30 per cent of the state's cotton 
acreage will be taken out of cultivation. He also 
estimates that "Soil Bank" payments will total 
about $10 million. 

You might bear these estimates in mind as you 
read Mr. Kling's article on Page 5. We are 
publishing it (despite the new developments) since 
much of his data will be helpful in assessing the 
"Soil Bank" news of the coming months. 

The "Soil Bank'"' payments for damaged crops 
will be of help to wheat farmers this year. 

(continued on page 4) 


Table 1 


NEW MEXICO'S PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS FOR 1956 
As of March 1956 
(in thousands of acres) 


printer's, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Value of Average 
1955 Crop Acreage 
Crop (add 000's) 1945-54 
Hay $13,936 209 
Sorghums 6,013 529 
Corn 2,182 ; 111 
Beans 969 121 
Barley 735 31 
Peanuts 666 8 
Spring Wheat 526 22 
Oats 465 42 
Potatoes 116 1.9 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 


Acreage Acreage Per Cent 
Planted Indicated Change 
1955 1956 From '55 to '56 

236 236 0 
629 598 -§ 
97 91 
46 39 -15 
37 36 - 3 
5 5 0 
19 20 + 5 
27 27 0 
0 


0.7 0.7 


Lack of moisture and excessive winds have 
already hurt New Mexico's winter wheat crop. 
The USDA Crop Reporting Board's estimate for 
May sets New Mexico's indicated winter wheat 
crop at 770,000 bushels. This is about half of 
last year's crop and one quarter of the 1945-54 
average. 

The Board reports, however, that New Mexico's 
rye, and hay crops were in better condition this 
spring than they were a year ago. New Mexico's 
pastures on the average are in better shape this 
year, also. -- A. N. 


Table 2 


LONG STAPLE COTTON ALLOTMENTS 
In New Mexico Counties, 1955 and 1956 


County 1956 Allotment 1955 Allotment 
Dona Ana 8,172 8, 267 
Eddy 91 88 
Luna 20 20 
Otero 14 14 
Sierra 91 91 
State reserve 36 49 
Total 8,424 8,529 


Source: N.M. Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee 


Table 3 


SHORT STAPLE COTTON ALLOTMENTS 
In New Mexico Counties, 1955 and 1956 


County 


Bernalillo 
Chaves 
Curry 

De Baca 
Dona Ana 
Eddy 
Grant 
Guadalupe 
Hidalgo 
Lea 

Luna 
Otero 
Quay 
Roosevelt 
Sierra 
Socorro 
Valencia 


State reserve 


Total 


1956 Allotment 


1955 Allotment 


5 5 
32,452 33, 256 
1,505 1,520 
478 453 

41, 816 43,517 
27, 935 28, 589 
65 67 

20 20 

6, 058 6, 043 
26, 874 26, 734 
13, 736 13, 925 
1, 620 1,614 
2,922 3, 004 
18, 613 17, 842 
2,615 2,627 
2, 022 1,952 
42 45 

592 981 
179, 370 182, 194 


Source: N.M. Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee 


Just off the press... 


INCOME BY COUNTIES 
IN NEW MEXICO 


By VICENTE T. XIMENES, research associate 


No. 4 in our series of New Mexico Studies in 
$ 2.00 Business and Economics 


Send for your copy today. This 48-page study 
gives the income picture for the whole state in 
both 1954 and 1955, and devotes an entire page 
to each of New Mexico's 32 counties. Look at 
this sample page and see the range of data. 7 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is $2 for your income study. Send to: 


lcrry 


TOTAL 


Private Industry 
Trade 


Utilities 


Dona Ana 


Per Cent 


1954 of Total 
$38,771 100 
6,016 15.5 
2,066 5.3 
1,946 5.0 
1,701 44 
3,086 8.0 
902 2.3 
5,571 14.4 
21 0.1 
467 1.2 
11, 604 29.9 
4,951 12.8 
440 


Dona Ana county has more sources of income 
than most of the non-industrialized areas of New 
Mexico. This diversification results in a fairly 
stable economy. Per capita income is about 
equal to the state's average. 

Although Dona Ana is generally regarded as an 
agricultural county, business proprietors and 
property owners receive as much income as 
farm proprietors. Wages paid to government 
workers bulk larger than the combined incomes 
of all farmers and agricultural workers in the 
county. These comparisons, however, do not 
mean that Dona Ana's farmers receive low in- 


in 1954. This rather high average net income 
per farm was largely due to profitable cptton- 
growing operations. 

Government payments make up almost one 
third of the county's income. The large numbers 
of Dona Ana residents that work at nearby White 
Sands Proving Grounds accounts for the lar, 
federal payroll. New Mexico A & M College and 
its associated agricultural agencies result in a 
sizeable state payroll. 

We must qualify one figure in the table below. 
Agricultural farm laborers received $5.6 million 
in wages in 1954 and we have allocated the whole 
amount to Dona Ana county. However, only « 
portion of this remained in the income flow of the 
area since the recipients were largely Mexican 
nationals who took some of their wages home to 
Mexico. There is no way of determining how 
much remained in the county. 

Per capita incomes of Dona Ana residents are 
undoubtedly over-estimated since they are com- 
puted by dividing total personal income by the 
population of permanent residents only. 


ESTIMATED INCOME PAYMENTS 
TO INDIVIDUALS 
Dona Ana County, 1954 & 1955 
(in thousands) 
1954 1955 

Wages & Salaries $38,771 $40, 362 
Proprietor Income 14,565 15, 726 

Farm $9,491 ne 

Professional 688 na 

4, 386 ne 
Property Income 4,816 5,045 
Transfer Payments 2,752 2,676 

Less: Contributions for 

Social -614 -709 
— 
TOTAL $60, 290 $63,100 


| 
| 
15, 062, 000— mes. On the contrary, Dona Ana far 
(25. 0%) had an average net income $8,480 
_ Personal Income by Source 
WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS BY SOURCE ] 
Dons Ana County, 1954 
% (in thousands) 
| Manufacturing 
| Services 
| Construction 
Finance 
| Agriculture \ 
Mining 
| Other | 
Government Payments | 
| Federal | 
State 
| 
23 
j 
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Drop in Cotton Crop May Exceed a Million Dollars 


By JOHN O. KLING * 


ACREAGE allotments for 1956 in New Mexico 
were reduced 1.6 per cent from 1955. If the 
relationship between acres planted and, acres 
harvested remains about the same, there will be 
around 182,000 acres of cotton harvested in New 
Mexico this season. 

The reduction in price support on cotton from 
90 per cent of parity to 82 1/2 per cent of parity 
for the 1956 season will mean a drop of about 
3 cents a pound, or $15 per bale for New Mexico 
farmers. If total production remains about the 
same as last year (266,000 bales), the value of 
this year's cotton crop will be around $4 million 
less than for last year. 

However, other factors may enter in to change 
the picture. For example, the yield per acre 
last year was only 688 pounds compared to the 
743 pounds per acre for the 1954 season. If the 
yield per acre in 1956 equals the 1954 figure, 
production willbe about 270,500 bales eventhough 
the acreage allotments are cut 1.6 per cent for 
1956. If such production is realized, the total 
value of the 1956 cotton crop will then be only 
about $1.5 million less than the value of the 1955 
crop, instead of $4 million less. 


PARITY PRICE MAY RISE 

It is possible that parity price of cotton may 
increase before August 1, the beginning of the 
1956 market year. If so, and if 82 1/2 per cent 
of parity will give a higher figure than the mini- 
mum announced level of 28.85 cents per pound, 
the support price will be raised. 

It is quite possible also that the free market 
price will exceed the support price again this 
year. The records show that since 1933, there 
has been only one year (1937) in which the aver- 
age price per pound received by farmers in the 
United States was less than the support level. 
However, since 1952, prices received byfarmers 
have remained close to the support levels. 

Farm location and fibre length are important. 
The minimum support price announced for the 
1955 cotton cropin New Mexico on basis Middling 
(white) 15/16-inch varied from a low of 33.08 
cents per pound at Animas in Hidalgo county, toa 
high of 33.29 cents at Hobbs in Lea county. This 
is about 1.5 cents per pound higher than the 1955 


*mr. Kling is acting extension economist, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Las Cruces. 


support price of 31.70 cents per pound announced 
for basis Middling (white) 7/8-inch, gross weight 
at average location. 

These per-pound prices refer to these specific 
lengths of fibre. Actually, a majority of the up- 
land cotton grown in New Mexico will average 
around 1-1/8-inch staple length. For the past 
few years, the premiums and discounts on the 
various staple lengths have been such that the 
price of Middling (white) 1-1/8-inch cotton was 
from 4 to 6 cents per pound higher than Middling 
(white) 7/8-inch. Under the 1956 loan program, 
the difference between these two grades is ex- 
actly 6 cents per pound. 


THE STATE AVERAGE 

The differences in fibre length explain in part 
why there is a discrepancy between the "support 
price" announced at the beginning of the season 
and the "average per-pound price paid to New 
Mexico farmers" published in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture production reports at the end 
of the season. 

Another reason for the discrepancy lies in the 
fact that a small but significant portion of New 
Mexico's total cotton production includes extra- 
long-staple or American-Egyptian cotton. The 
6,000 bales of this variety of cotton produced in 
the state last year raised the whole average by 
about half a cent. The minimum support price 
for the 1956 crop of extra-long-staple cotton is 
55.65 cents per pound, 


AFFECTS BUSINESS AREAS 

Since 1953, cotton acreage in New Mexico has - 
been reduced about 42 per cent--from 316,000 
acres harvested in 1953 to an estimated 182, 000 
acres harvested in 1956. This slash in cotton 
acreage has certainly hurt the cottonfarmer, and 
also has hurt the economy of the surrounding 
business areas because of lost business and in- 
come. What commercial effect the announced 
reduction in the 1956 cotton support price from 
90 per cent to 82 1/2 per cent of parity may have 
will depend on yields per acre, actual acres 
harvested, parity price as of August 1, 1956, the 
free market price in comparison to support price, 
and other factors. As previously indicated, the 
loss in total value of the state's cotton crop from 
1955 to 1956 could varyfrom more than $4 million 


to less than $1 million. 
(continued on Page 6) 
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DROP IN COTTON CROP - Continued 


LONG-TERM VIEW 

In addition to calculating what may happen in 
the short run, we also want to take a look at what 
has happened to our cotton industry in the past 
few years, and consider the possible, desirable 
effects in the long run of this reduction in cotton 
price supports. The continued high price of 
cotton in the United States resulting from our 
high, rigid price support program, has caused 
a considerable increase in the production of 
synthetic fibres, as well as the rapid growth of 
foreign cotton production. And as long as U. S. 
export policy provides a protecting umbrella over 
the world markets, foreign countries will continue 
to expand their production as we decrease our 
acreages, maintain a high price for their cotton, 
and continue to lose our markets by putting our 
cotton into government storage. 

Consider the present situation of the United 
States cotton industry. Production of cotton last 
year came to some 14.7 million bales. Since 
the carryover from the previous year was 11.1 
million bales, this meant a total supply of 25.8 
million bales on hand. The industry estimates 
that close to 9.2 million bales are being used 
domestically this year and perhaps 2 million 
bales are being exported. The next cotton year 
(starting August 1, 1956) will thus begin with a 
carryover of some 14.6 million bales. 

The carryover from year to year is growing at 
a high rate, as you can see. 

Also, consider the fact that since 1951 our 
government cotton stocks have increased from 
2.3 million to 13.5 million bales. During the 
same period, America's cotton exports declined 


from 5.5 million to 2 million bales. 

No doubt many readers are familiar with the 
report published by the National Cotton Council 
of America about six months ago concerning the 
price of cotton and the future of the U. S. cotton 
industry. This report mentioned the sizeable 
market losses our cotton industry has suffered 
because of both foreign cotton production and 
foreign and domestically produced synthetics; 
also pointed out were the serious consequences 
if these trends continue. The Council stated that 
our cotton industry cannot survive with an export 
market of only 3 million bales. And already, as 
the above figures show, we see that our export 
marketis now only 2 million bales per year. One 
of the recommendations made by the NCCA is that 
the U.S. cotton industry:should establish a price- 
reduction policy on cotton, beginning with a lower 
and more realistic price. 

What we want to see is more of our cotton being 
used. Not only do we want to regain our export 
markets, but also maintain and increase the 
domestic consumption of our cotton. In other 
words, we want to get more and more of our 
cotton into consumption channels rather than into 
government storage. In view of the present cotton 
situation and the recommendations of the National 
Cotton Council of America, it certainly would 


(continued on Page 8) 


RETAIL SALES: A Comparison 


PER CENT CHANGE: March '56 from March '55 


+7 


S Los Alamos +57 
+22 
NEW MEXICO +19 


== 


RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES - MARCH ’56 


(add 000's) 


* Automotive Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Accessories Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 

Bernalillo $1, 182 $ 3,896 $ 4,897 $3,219 $2, 709 $ 7,576 $23,479 
Catron 0 24 39 5 (a) 23 91 
Chaves 243 829 1,184 522 536 1, 775 5, 089 
Colfax 31 149 225 22 148 296 871 
Curry 120 411 639 307 232 590 2, 299 
De Baca (a) 58 52 6 35 56 207 
Dona Ana 83 620 981 148 434 866 3, 132 
Eddy 196 718 1,315 770 322 1,316 4,637 
Grant 53 372 454 163 93 436 1,571 
Guadalupe 11 148 117 14 32 99 421 
Harding 0 34 4 0 3 67 108 
Hidalgo 11 185 152 29 55 126 558 
Lea 175 1,035 1, 322 380 499 3, 369 6, 780 
Lincoln 3 63 123 12 69 127 397 
Los Alamos 23 112 329 21 4 194 683 
Luna 38 264 238 128 26 280 975 
McKinley 50 366 463 153 110 759 1,901 
Mora 2 28 19 (a) 10 65 124 
Otero 66 492 623 227 162 415 1, 985 
Quay 35 347 261 59 58 210 970 
Rio Arriba 2 152 202 33 30 316 735 
Roosevelt 39 208 313 145 116 253 1,074 
Sandoval (a) 55 127 40 3 119 344 
San Juan 74 725 556 163 220 1, 821 3,559 
San Miguel 25 164 289 61 89 363 991 
Santa Fe 180 430 882 335 312 980 3,119 
Sierra 6 126 163 19 28 161 503 
Socorro 9 134 149 40 9 146 487 
Taos 6 102 182 46 28 118 482 
Torrance 10 193 82 18 (a) 187 490 
Union 24 72 68 28 31 113 336 
Valencia 37 255 250 111 67 439 1,159 
Unallocated 117 222 1,103 37 264 2, 692 4,435 
Total $2, 852 $12, 989 $17, 803 $7,261 $6, 734 $26,353 $73,992 


(a) Less than $1, 000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 


* automotive Accessories includes sales of filling stations, garages and repair shops, and 
accessories dealers. It is not comparable with figures published in previous months which 
also included sales of car dealers (new and used) and trucks and tractors. 


This map (on page 6) compares the above county totals with totals for the same months of 1955. 
Note that new and used vehicle sales are omitted from both months in the comparison. 
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DROP IN COTTON CROP . Continued 


(continued from Page 6) 

seem that the recently-announced reduction in 
the cotton support price, is a step in the right 
direction. 


EXPORTING COTTON 

Another step in the direction of helping the 
cotton situation in the United States will begin 
August 1, 1956, when U.S. cotton will again be- 
come competitive in world markets. At present, 
and since the late 1940's, no cotton in government 
storage except limited amounts of low quality 
upland stocks could be sold domestically or 


exported unless the price received amounted to 
105 per cent of the current price support level 
plus reasonable carrying charges. 

Beginning this August, all grades of cotton held 
in government storage will be eligible for sale 
at competitive prices in world markets. The 
recently-approved farm bill provides that the 
volume of cotton sold from government storage 
shall be sufficient to re-establish and maintain 
the fair historical share of the world market 
for U. S. cotton, and that this volume will be 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Secretary has announced that he considers some 
5 million bales to be the fair historical share 
based on the present level of world cotton trade. 


A SPECIAL 'EXTRA' FOR SUBSCRIBERS: 


This week, the Bureau of Business Research is mailing a 13-page 
study, "Labor Force and Employment in New Mexico Counties - 1950 
and 1955," to libraries, state agencies, and subscribers to New Mexico 


Business. 


Prepared by Dr. Rudyard B. Goode, Bureau statistician, this study 
considers the state as a whole and then each individual county and com- 
pares the population, labor force, unemployment, employment (in 12 
business categories), births, deaths, and net migration for each area 


for 1950 and 1955, 


This study is No. 30 in our Business Information Series. 


It was pre- 


pared by the Bureau of Business Research for New Mexico's Economic 


Development Commission. 


NEW MEXICO BUSINESS 


Bureau of Business Research 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
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